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following : p. xxxiii. The foot-note, it seems, 
should be in the text. — P. 190. In reading the 
third line on that page we can never help feel- 
ing that Uhland intended a play on the word 
Heimsen, which, if taken as a verb (=^einheim- 
sen, erwischen), well fits the sense, the con- 
struction, and the broad jest of the peasant. — 
P. 234. The note on Des Knaben Berglied, iii,3, 
appears rather strange, since such rhymes 
abound in all of Uhland's poems, the first in- 
stance (Geist : erschleusst) occurring on p. 7. 
P. 236. In Hohe Liebe ii, 2, it seems im- 
possible that hinan should have the assigned 
meaning (which would be es an). The most 
natural Interpretation \s=hinauf,hiinmelwdrts. 
See Sanders s. v. hinan.~ P. 241. Under Freie 
Kunst v, 2 there might be mention of the fact 
that some of Uhland's own patriotic poems 
were printed as Flugblatter.—Y. 262. The 
poem in Des Knaben Wunderhorn ii, 501, has 
the popular form Tannebaum. — Among the 
quotations, we miss that version of the folk- 
song of which The Hemlock Treeis an almost 
literal translation. See, for example, White's 
Deutsche Volkslieder, p. 34. — P. 263. We miss 
a definition of Romanze as different from Bal- 
lade, according to the usage of Uhland and 
his contemporaries. — P. 269. In Abschiediv, 4, 
Gelbveiglein is not 'yellow violets,' but the 
(yellow) gillyflower or stock, in German com- 
monly called Levkoje or Goldlack. Compare 
Sanders s. v. Veil and Levkoje and Heyne s. 
v. Gelbveiglein. The point is of some little 
importance, since it seems to have escaped 
the attention of the commentators. Duntzer 
and Stockel (Gedichte von Ludwig Uhland, 
Auswahl, Bamberg, 1895) have no comment 
on the meaning of the word ; von Klenze 
says " =Gelb- Veilchen." Goldlack, not very 
fashionable now, is still very popular in the 
country and among the poorer classes in the 
cities. Its tall luxuriant growth makes it an 
excellent screen for the girl's tear-stained face, 
while of yellow violets the same could not be 
said. — P. 316. Under biirsten in Der Schenk 
von Limburg x, 7, there should be a cross- 
reference to Metzelsuppenlied ii, 7. — P. 318. 
The student would perhaps better grasp the 
deeper import of Des Sangers Finch if there 
was some additional remark to prevent the 
words "jealous passion " (line 15) from being 
taken in their conventional sense only. For 



the tyrant's 'jealousy ' is to us the inveterate 
hatred of the sons of darkness for the children 
of light, the rancorous enmity that Hagen feels 
for Siegfried. 

Since the notes are given by stanzas, while 
the latter are not numbered in the text, refer- 
ence to the notes is rendered rather awkward 
for the longer ballads. Of typographical errors 
we have noticed in the excellently printed 
book only the following : p. 73, 1. 3, immer for 
niminer ; p. 99, 1. 2, starre for starres (so in 
Cotta); p. 146, 1. 15, den for die; p. 292, 1. 19, 
1845 for i485(?) ; p. 342, last line but one, 1839 
for i893(?). 

If, contrary to our better intention, this no- 
tice has expanded into a regular review, it is 
due solely to the pleasure and profit which we 
have derived from a book which love of sub- 
ject and sound scholarship have made an ex- 
cellent guide to the best work of one of 
Germany's most lovable and beloved poets. 

A. R. Hohlfeld. 
Vanderbilt University. 



ENGLISH LITER A TURE. 
Shakespeare' s London, a Study of London in 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, by T. Fair- 
man Ordish, F. S. A. London: J. M. Dent 
& Co., 1897. [The Temple Shakespeare 
Manuals.] 

Mr. Ordish 's straightforward little preface 
tells us of his hope that the book may help to 
bring about a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of the work of Shakespeare. His 
argument is that if by more perfect knowledge 
of the "actual conditions of the period " we 
can separate facts from their poetic atmos- 
phere, the clearer view do we have of the 
manifestations of the poet's genius. He would 
eliminate the substance and leave the shadow, 
which in this case is so much more important : 
than the substance. And so he tells us about 
theatres and people and flowers and birds and 
trees in the half-rural city of London ; of the 
property that Shakespeare owned, the places 
where he is thought to have lived, the feasts 
and games, the hunting and hawking, the lit- 
erary part of the city, the " handsome house 
built by a goldsmith" — anything and every- 
thing that will help us to realize the many- 
sided life to which Shakespeare held up his 
mirror. 
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The most strictly original part of the book is 
found in the pages devoted to the effect pro- 
duced upon the sensitive mind of Shakespeare 
by the "fantastic indirectness" that marked 
the poetry of the age. This "fantastic in- 
directness " as applied to the drama the author 
names the " Elizabethan convention," as little 
of a disguise to the Elizabethan as any other 
well-understood convention. The names of 
foreign countries were "fustian," or stage 
names, a fiction perfectly understood by the 
audience, who regarded it all as merely a 
convenient poetical disguise for London ; while 
the characters, by whatever foreign names 
they might be designated, were in reality simply 
and frankly Englishmen. Italy is a "fustian" 
country, but Beatrice says that her wit comes 
from The Hundred Merry Tales, a well- 
known book in England. The prototype of 
Dogberry is no Venetian, but a citizen of 
Cornhul ; " the Mart " is the Royal Exchange 
of London. The Scene of Love's Labour's 
Lost is nominally laid in France, but the 
games and the unpopular three-farthing piece 
are English. 

This convention, while adding to the artistic 
beauty of the play the charm of the distant 
and but partially known, would give to the 
audience the pleasure of tracing resemblances, 
and to the dramatist a certain ease in character 
drawing, far more difficult to attain if the 
stage-setting had been plain, every-day Eng- 
land. Mr. Ordish notes Ben Jonson's (but 
why does he sometimes call him "Benjamin " ?) 
gradual disuse of the convention, and his pos- 
sible influence upon Shakespeare in leading 
him into a wider freedom in the use of English 
names and customs. 

The objection to this theory that the imagina- 
tive power of the audience would be dissipated 
and the scene of the play be vague and indis- 
tinct, is met before it is uttered by the emphasis 
laid upon the thought that the Elizabethan 
audience when called upon to exercise their 
imagination would come to something near 
the same result ; for example, if they were 
asked to picture a forest, it would be the forest 
on the Middlesex side of London. So gondo- 
las would be simply the boats on the Thames, 
and gondoliers would be the English water- 
men. It is a comfort to think that our present 
demand for scenic effect is perhaps not en- 



tirely due to our comparative poverty of ima- 
gination, but may be ascribed, in part, at 
least,'* to our lack of imaginative unanimity, 
resulting from a more generally diffused ex- 
perience of travel and sight-seeing, so that a 
painted scene is the only way to bring a mo- 
dern audience into sympathy with the local 
habitation of the drama. 

But was London cosmopolitan enough to 
provide within its walls characters, scenes, and 
experience of all kinds of life, so that Shake- 
speare need not go to Venice to find aShylock 
any more than he need turn a deaf ear to the 
tales of returning sailors, and himself make a 
disastrous voyage before writing The Tem- 
pest? Mr. Ordish claims that such was the 
case, and gives many illustrations to show that 
Shakespeare's comedies as well as his histori- 
cal plays centralized themselves in London. 
He shows a sensitive sympathy with the 
quickening of Shakespeare's powers of ob- 
servation by his life in the ever-varying scenes 
of the metropolis. Even for the study of 
nature he thinks that Shakespeare's oppor- 
tunities in London were hardly less advan- 
tageous than they would have been in his own 
little town of Stratford. The city itself was 
a commingling of " ancient houses " and 
" spacious gardens," and from the latter came 
a plentiful supply of rushes and flowers to 
strew the floors, nosegays for every corner, 
herbs and branches to keep for winter use. 
He says, 

"The citizen in his warehouse or living room 
could hear the note of the piratical blackbird 
among his fruit, or the song of the thrush, or 
the linnet's pretty warble." 

An idyllic abode he makes of grimy old Lon- 
don, but even if memories of some facts that 
will not down incline us to glance at the other 
side of the picture, it will do no harm if the 
glasses through which he bids us look are a 
little too brightly rose-tinted. It is a pleasant 
thought that these suggestions of the more 
lavish summer of the country would lend to 
Shakespeare's earlier recollections an ideal 
beauty that would more easily transfigure a 
memory of boyhood than a more recent ob- 
servation. 

Mr. Ordish reminds us that a short walk or 
ride would bring one into the suburbs of the 
city, that the "Iheatre" and the "Curtain" 
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were surrounded by green fields and meadows, 
and that " the bleat of flocks and the ringing 
of sheep-bells could have been heard from the 
fields outside, while the play was in progress." 
He quotes Gerard as finding ■' a new kind of 
crowfoot " close to the " Theatre," as seeing 
the "adders toong" at Spitalfield, the wild 
mallow " on the left hand of the place of exe- 
cution called Ty borne," saxifrage and many 
other flowers "neere about London ; " while 
in the city itself he notes the gillyflower, 
daffodil, narcissus, primrose, lilies and roses 
of various kinds, and all the familiar fruit- 
trees. Indeed, Mr. Ordish finally concludes 
that "we are indebted for Shakespeare's ob- 
servation ot nature as much to London as to 
Stratford-on-Avon." 

As the book is the outgrowth of lectures, 
one need not be surprised to find a touch of 
the lecturer in a somewhat conversational 
tone, a repetition of catchwords, an enumera- 
tion of various possibilities, as if to give the 
audience a share in the selection. There is an 
amplification and simplifying of thought to 
which one must resort who expects to carry 
with him a promiscuous group of hearers who 
have no time to think between the lines. 
This is only in the early pages ; soon the 
author has forgotten that anyone is listening, 
and seems to write on purely for the pleasure 
that he takes in his subject. 

It is a little difficult to know for whom the 
book is intended. The explanation that plays 
were first presented in inn-yards, and the 
careful description of the construction of the 
early theatres would seem to adjust it to the 
needs of the general reader; while there is 
much that is of value to the student, and 
many paragraphs that it will be no waste of 
time for the specialist to consider — and after 
all there is no law that a book should be 
limited to one class of readers. 

Perhaps the book is hardly picturesque 
enough to leave definite scenes clearly im- 
pressed on the mind's retina ; perhaps it is not 
systematized enough to serve as a Baedeker 
to the streets through which Shakespeare 
walked, and the houses and gardens and pas- 
tures green whereon he gazed ; but it is an in- 
teresting, readable book, it brings together 
much information that has been scattered or 
only half known, and it carries the mind away 
from the more sentimental worship of the little 
town by the Avon to the more practical side of 
Shakespeare's life. One can well afford a 
hearty welcome to a book that helps us to 
realize Shakespeare as a man among men. 
Eva March Tappan. 
English High School, 

Worcester, Mass. 



Deaf, Spike, Tapenny, Threepenny, etc. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs:— Some time ago I observed what ap- 
pe ared to me to be a coincidence in the short- 



ening of the vowels in the words 'deaf and 
'spike.' The usual form of the latter in 'spike,' 
and its vowel has had the normal development 
from I to rtj. The form ' spike ' occurs in 
'spick-and-span,' That the shortening took 
place in this conglomerate nobody would 
deny, and we are forced to find in this group 
some condition of shortening that does not 
exist in the word ' spike ' alone. I find this 
same condition in the groups 'deaf and dumb' 
and ' deaf and can 't hear, ' the latter being with 
many people the regular predicate form in- 
stead of the simple 'deaf.' 

In both cases the shortening must be very old, 
belonging to the time when the longs were » 
and i and not yet a), and i. The shortening 
evidently falls under Morsbach §53 ; but Prof. 
Luick of Graz, has just put the whole matter 
of Morsbach §§53, 64, in a new shape. He 
has been so kind as to send me an outline 
("Verb. d. 44. Vers, dtsch. Philol. u. Schulm." 
142-144) of the paper he read at Dresden. 
The chief point of interest in this paper 
(which is soon to appear in full in Anglid) is 
the revelation of the fact that lengthening in 
open syllables which successfully attacked 
monosyllables in Old English times, and dis- 
syllables in early Middle English times, did 
not have any effect on trissyllables (and, 
doubtless, longer words) ; that is, the vowel in 
the stressed open syllable of a trisyllahlic 
word not only did not lengthen (O. E. sater- 
nesdtzg> M.E. saterday), but, if long, be- 
comes short (O.E. cerende> M.E. irende; O.N. 
filagi> M.K.fSlazve). This must be regarded 
as a most welcome discovery. That it re- 
moves all my difficulty in 'spick and span'* 
and 'deaf and dumb,' will be seen at once. It 
is probably the explanation also of the short- 
ening in 'threepenny,' 'thrSpence a piece,' 
later ' thripenny,' ' thrlpence ' ; ' tupenny,' 
'tupence,' as well as in ' thirteen ' <'/>rettene' 
</>reotiene,' and in many other, hitherto un- 
explained, cases. 

George Hempl. 
University of Michigan. 



CENTRAL DIVISION OF M. L. ASS. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

_ Sirs : — The committee of the Central Divi- 
sion of the Modern Language Association of 
America has accepted an invitation from the 
Faculty of the University of Nebraska to hold 
its next annual meeting in Lincoln, Neb. The 
dates selected are Dec. 27-29. Members wish- 
ing to present papers before this convention 
are requested to communicate with the secre- 
tary, at their earliest convenience. 

H. Schmidt- Wartenberg. 
Secretary. 
University of Chicago. 

* For the a of ipan, see an article by me in the forthcoming 
number of the yoitrnal of Germanic Philology. 
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